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Army Seeks Bids on Canned Foods 

The Contracting Officer of the Quartermaster Corps at Fort 
Monroe, Va., is asking for bids to be opened on August 13, on 
84 items, the following of which will be of interest to canners: 
Apples, No. 3 and No. 10 cans; apple butter, No. 3 cans; apri- 
cots, No. 24% and No. 10 cans; asparagus, No. 1 and No. 214 
cans; baked beans, No. 3 cans; string beans, No. 2 and No. 10 
cans; lima beans, No. 2 cans; beets, No. 3 cans; catsup, No. 10 
cans and pint bottles; Royal Anne cherries, No. 244 cans; cream 
corn, No. 2 cans; sweet corn, No. 10 cans; hominy, No. 3 cans; 
assorted jams, No. 2 cans; jellies, 10-ounce cans; mushrooms, 
8-ounce cans; green peas, No. 2 and No. 10 cans; pears, No. 214 
cans; pickles, cucumber, 10-gallon kegs; sweet and sour mixed 
pickles in pint bottles; pineapple, No. 24% and No. 10 cans; 
pumpkin, No. 10 cans; salmon, No. 1 cans; sardines, No. 4 cans; 
sauerkraut, No. 344 and No. 10 cans; shrimp, No. 144 cans; 
soup, assorted, No. 1 cans; spinach, No. 24% cans; and chili 
sauce in 8-ounce bottles. 

Copies of Form No. 31, schedule No. 570-29-4, on which to 
submit bids may be obtained direct from the Contracting Officer, 
Q. M. Corps, Fort Monroe, Virginia. 


Army to buy Canned Tomatoes 
Bids on canned tomatoes have been asked for by the Quar- 


termaster Supply Officer, New York General Depot, 1st Avenue 
and 58th Street, Brooklyn. These will be opened on August 10, 
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1928. Copies of the Standard Government Form No. 31, and 
Instructions to Bidders form No, 22, may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the New York General Depot. 


Acreage and Condition of Canning Crops 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics under date of July 
16, issued the following report, which gives the 1928 acreage 
of tomatoes, sweet corn, and snap beans for canning as com- 
pared with the three previous years, and the condition of these 
crops, including green peas, as of July 1, 1928, compared with 
the previous year and the 10-year average: 


TOMATOES 


Acreage 1928 
Preliminary 
Acreage 


State 


Arkansas 


30,000 32,250 28,760 24,710 
3,040 2,350 2,250 2,260 
67,340 49,990 42,990 49,87 
3,660 3,850 4,080 4,810 
9,550 6,950 6,530 8,030 
2,000 1,800 1,800 | 1,660 
39,150 25,620 19440 =| 18,700 
New Jersey 32,000 32,000 28,000 31,920 
Now York 13,550 9,850 10,540 11,170 
Pennsylvania 4,780 3,370 3,740 5,240 
Tennessee 11,820 8,200 8,450 10/220 
6,860 2,630 5,200 4,990 
15,730 6,000 64200 | 5,390 
4,100 3,040 3,310 4,070 
349,930 261,500 254,140 


SWEET CORN 


Acreage 1928 


Preliminary 
1926 1926 1927 Acreage 
Acres Acres Acres Acres 
5,000 2,000 3,500 4,060 
36,990 30,380 17,010 27,390 
70,720 50,480 26,750 39,860 
15,630 14,650 8,260 11,970 
13:620 11,080 940000 | 8,930 
20,540 24,450 18,500 26,340 
New Hampshire ........... 1,470 1,060 780 1,290 
Ohio Mindantecdhiexieaael 34,520 26,380 18,730 | 27,910 
6,850 4,840 2,800 3,640 
2,620 2,290 1,870 2,470 
«| 17,740 17,360 10,410 =| «14,780 
4,500 4,840 ,380 5, 


1925 | 
Acres Acres \cres Acres 
‘ 
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SNAP BEANS 


Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Delaware 
Indiana 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
New York 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Utah 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


36,310 


Total 


CONDITION 
Snap Beans 
July 

1 


July 


1928 
Per ct. 


July 10 yr. 
1 A 


v. 
1927 July! 
Per ct. Per ct. 


1928 
Per ct. 
Maine 75 
New Hampshire ee 
Vermont 


Pennsylvania 
Section Av. 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Section Av. 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Section Av. , 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Section Av. 
Colorado 
Utah 
Washington . 
Oregon ..... 
California ........ 
Section Av. 
Other States 
U. 8. Average 


July 

1927 

Per ct. 
74 


10 yr. 
Ay. 
July 1 
Per ct, 


2 


| 


| 1926 1926 1987 __|_ Acreage 
620 $80 1,790 
700 700 450 480 
700 840 1,020 
1/150 800 400 670 
rower 720 800 2,100 2,160 
1,210 860 600 970 
“oe 5.200 3,310 3,300 4,360 
3,000 2,400 2,400 2,950 
Sages 6,370 6,220 6,000 6,840 
1,200 1,250 650 940 
1,320 1,010 890 1,060 
1,160 700 700 970 
1,989 1,090 1,260 1,220 
460 610 880 1,430 
4,000 3,460 3,910 4,850 
2,430 1,350 1,540 2,860 
27,550 | 29,790 38,890 
Sweet Corn [ 
| | 
80 80 66 80 
ee 75 78 84 
- es 77 80 83 
New York .. 87 S84 86 72 69 
New Jersey ee ee ee ee ee ee 
ceseeneuneses 77 64 77 77 71 76 
85 81 84 71 71 77 
ee os es 78 67 77 
74 60 71 81 68 82 
ae 87 74 86 
souseqsasaque 79 58 82 71 72 82 
91 81 83 74 65 79 
ee oe 84 69 84 
85 71 81 72 84 
Lietaaievers 80 75 76 $1 68 83 
so 77 $1 63 738 
80 83 77 si 64 78 
76 76 78 
44 76 oe ve 
62 76 78 oe 
93 80 82 ee 
96 82 86 ee 
90 79 81 oe 
86 95 91 ee ee 
67 ™4 17 77 70 84 
81 78 81 82 71 82 
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Green Peas Tomatoes 


July yr. July July 10 yr. 


State J v. Avy. 
1928 1927 «=Julyl 1928 1927 July 1 
Perct. Perct. Perct. Perct. Perct. Per ct, 
New Hampshire ee ee ee ee oe oe 
Vermont es ee ee ee es es 
85 73 76 79 $1 
New Jersey 90 - 76 82 87 80 
Pennsylvania 80 82 74 81 77 78 
Section Av. 85 74 76 82 80 
75 72 67 85 78 81 
83 68 70 $1 69 77 
96 84 $1 86 83 78 
Michigan .....ssseeees 92 90 72 91 80 79 
85 76 76 ee ee 
86 93 80 ee on 
tection Av. 86 78 76 80 73 78 
80 90 69 74 $1 76 
84 72 76 77 74 
eee es es 78 80 71 
AW. 83 91 71 75 78 74 
Kentucky ee ee ee 69 17 
oe oe 73 80 79 
600000000900 ee ee 63 74 74 
Bection AV. ee ee 67 74 16 
Oregon ...... ee ‘ 
90 70 v1 90 84 
83 77 16 71 78 
U. ©. 86 79 76 79 79 78 


Forecast of Production of Green Peas for Canning 
Following is a report issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics on July 13, showing the revised acreage, indicated 
yield per acre, and forecast of production as of July 1, 1928, 
compared with 1927: 


Acreage Acre Production 

Indicated Forecast 

‘ 1927 Junel Julyl |) 1927 Junel July 

Thou- |“Thou- 
| Acres | Acres | Pounds | pounds | Pounds sands of sande of 

unds 

California ... 760 1,240 | 2,800 | 9340 2.400 

Colorado ..... 1,800 | 3,260 | 1,400 | | 2,362 2,520 | 7.746 | 
Delaware 1.700 | 2,060 | 3,000 | | 1,920 6.100 4°301 
‘| | | | | | | of 364 | 23693 
Indiana ..... ‘| 1,880 3,760 | 1,600 2,208 1,992 3,008 | ‘490 
Maine ....... 720 920 | 1,600 920 1.800 1,162 | 1,766 : 

Maryland ..., 5,000 8,720 | 2,800 2,016 | 22,400 | 19,463 | 17.580 
Michigan ..... 8.400 | 11,930 | 1:400 088 | 2.208 | 11,760 24.910 | 26'341 
Minnesota 6.980 7.890 | 1,600 064 2,064 | 11,168 285 | 16.285 

New Jersey . 00 160 | 2,400 | 2.160 | 2.160 | 1/200 | ‘346 "M 
New York 25,540 | 31.970 ' 1,600 .208 2,040 | 40,864 | 70,590 | 65,219 
ncn 3.320 1,600 728 1,800 4,784 6,727 5,976 
Pennsylvania 1,320 1,680 2,800 2.580 2,400 3.696 4 4.082 
460 | 10,160 | 2.400 "880 2.670 | 20.304 27.100 
Wisconsin ...| 80,000 000 | 2,000 016 1,700 000 | 198.536 | 163/200 
Other States | 6,840 8.350 | 2,400 ,600 1.760 | 14.016 | 19.280 | 14.498 
Total or aver.. |163,710 201,650 | 1,983 2,108 1,925 | 216,434 | 426,174 | 988,113 


| will largely determine the late yields. 
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The total acreage and production of green peas for canning 
during the years 1924-1926 inclusive, were as follows: 


1924 1925 1926 
eduction (thousand of pounds) 488,404 412,944 430,000 
planted ts 226,590 226,630 218,880 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics Changes Basis of Estimating 
Pea Crop Conditions 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has informed the 
Association that, since the June 1 report on green peas for man- 
ufacture, a study has been made of the relation between condi- 
tion and yield for canning peas in Wisconsin. 

In the past, yields have been asked for in terms of tons per 
acre. The unit estimate, which has been one ton, appears to 
have been too large and since the average yield per acre has 
been less than one ton, preliminary estimates of yield have tend- 
ed to average too high and have shown too small a variation 
from year to year. ‘his is due to the fact that where such a 
large unit is used, the canner is apt to give the yield as one ton 
per acre if he expects it to approximate that amount. Of course, 
this difficulty has been eliminated from the final reports of pro- 
duction which are based on actual total acreage and total ton- 
nage. 

In the Wisconsin Field Office, yields have been asked for in 
hundredweight or pounds, obviating the difficulty mentioned 
above. The study of these data indicates a great variation in 
preliminary estimates of yield per acre, and justifies a some- 
what lower estimated yield from a given condition of crop. 

In the estimate as of July 1, printed above, the forecasted 
yield per acre has been based upon the relationship between con- 
ditions and yield as indicated by statistics available at the Wis- 
consin Field Office of the Bureau. From these data it appears 
that, condition being reported at 85 per cent on July 1, the most 
probable yield is about 1,700 pounds per acre. 

Reports received at Washington by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics from canners, and at the Wisconsin Field Office 
of the Bureau from both canners and farmers, point to a condi- 
tion of about 85 per cent. 

Mr. Ebling, Wisconsin State Statistician, in his communica- 
tion to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, which is used as 
a basis for the above statement, emphasizes the difficulty of 
making accurate estimates of the entire pea crop while the later 
varieties are still very immature, since later weather conditions 


| 
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Why She Prefers Canned Foods 

A prominent wholesale grocer was recently told by one ef 
his friends that she had gone back to canned foods. She made 
the following statement, giving her reasons for doing so: 

“Right now we are at the height of the season for so-called 
fresh fruits and vegetables and I find that the peaches in the 
New York market are so tough, they are hardly edible; the to- 
matoes are picked from the vines before they have had a chance 
to ripen and it is difficult to get a decent tomato; the peas are 
hard; the stringbeans are full of strings; plums are so tough 
that you can barely cut them with a knife—and the corn-on-the- 
cob is so tough that you cannot chew it off the cob—so, I return 
to Canned Foods because I know that the choicest of the crop 
goes into the cans.” 


Fisheries in Lower California, Mexico, During 1927 

The importance of the fishing industry of Southern Califor- 
nia is materially increased by the large fish landings at the 
ports of San Diego and Los Angeles taken from waters off the 
West Coast of Baja, California, Mexico. It will be noted that 
although taken off the Mexican Coast, the greater part of the 
catch it taken outside the limit of territorial waters. 

Tuna is the most important fisheries product of Lower Cali- 
fornia, and the 1927 tuna catch was far in excess of that for 
1926, or of any previous yearly record, according to a recent re- 
port from the American Consul at Ensenada. The 1927 catch 
of tuna was 32,061,114 pounds valued at $1,619,746, compared 
with a catch of 9,590,680 pounds valued at $510,248 in 1926. 

Herring are taken in very considerable quantities off this 
coast. They are used for canning and also for the manufacture 
of fish meal and fertilizer. Most of the herring obtained are of 
the smaller variety and when canned for food purposes are called 
sardines. 

Survey of Fishery Resources of Australia 

The New South Wales Government has agreed to make the 
services of the Economic Zoologist of the Technological Museum, 
Sydney, available for the purpose of conducting a survey of the 
oyster resources of Australia. 

At the request of the Australian Fisheries Conference, the 
various States are submitting data regarding tinned and dried 
fish to the committee which has to report on this matter in con- 
nection with the present survey which is being made of the fish- 
ing resources of the Commonwealth. 


wore 
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Weather and Crops 


The weather conditions during the week ended July 16, 
were featured by prevailing moderate temperatures and rather 
well-distributed showers, making a good growing week over 
much the greater portion of the country with conditions mostly 
favorable for field work. The amounts of rain were heavy to 
excessive in local portions of the Southeast and the immediate 
Ohio Valley, and in the middle Atlantic area; elsewhere the falls 
were mostly light to moderate with considerable sunshine. Rain 
is needed in the far Southwest, including west Texas, and show- 
ers would improve conditions in the extreme lower Missouri 
Valley. Irrigated crops over the western third of the country 
made good progress under the influence of high temperatures, 
but dryland farms still need rain in most northern districts of 
the far West. More than the usual amount of hail damage has 
been reported from various sections, with crop loss heavy in 
some localities. 

The weather was generally favorable for growth of corn, 
and progress was mostly good to excellent in the principal pro- 
ducing sections; but complaints continue to come in of lack of 
cultivation and resulting grassy fields, especially in parts of the 
Ohio Valley. Citrus fruits made good growth in Florida and 
California and deciduous fruits were mostly doing well, except 
that there were complaints that excessive moisture was causing 
rotting to peaches in the Southeast. 


Truck Crop Movement 
During the week ended July 14, Tennessee led in tomato 
shipments, with a total of 860 cars last week, according to the 
July 17 report of the Market News Service. Total tomato ship- 
ments were 1,225 cars, or nearly double last season’s corre- 
sponding figure. Four-basket crates were jobbing at $1-$1.50. 
Cabbage forwardings dropped to 145 cars, mostly from Ohio 
and Iowa. Barrel crates of Ohio cabbage jobbed at $1-$1.25. 
Peach movement was heavy. North Carolina forwarded a 
dozen cars last week, but the Georgia output reached a high 
mark of 2,770 cars, and California shipped 480. Some of the 
recent shipments have been showing considerable rot, as a re- 
sult of frequent rains during early July. Every effort was being 
made, however, to prevent the loading of questionable fruit. 
Grading has been strictly enforced at shipping points, and a 
great deal of small fruit is being culled out this season. Ship- 


e 
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ments of apples increased last week to 760 cars, as compared 
with 420 cars during the corresponding period last year. Sum- 
mer apples were jobbing at $1.10-$2.50 per bushel basket. For- 
wardings of California pears increased rapidly last week to 
1,050 cars. 


CARLOT SHIPMENTS 


July July July Total this Total last Total 

8-14 1-7 10-16 seasonto seasonto last 
Commodity 1928 1928 1927 July 14 July 16 season 
Apples, total 782 418 418 1,398 1,029 93,280 
144 254 146 17,346 15,603 39,035 
2,813 2,263 2,241 19,161 19,264 30,236 
Carrots, 1928 season .... 30 50 (a) 5,145 (a) 6,640 
158 234 165 2,322 1,242 1,460 
528 626 6,048 6,089 (8,175 
Mixed deciduous fruit .. 423 201 194 1,479 1,153 5,406 
Mixed vegetables ....... 460 376 577 20,952 20,695 35,046 
3,342 1,969 3,256 7,006 13,776 41,553 
1,047 570 423 1,798 525 18,713 
146 245 3,435 3,078 4,148 
92 118 60 2,467 1,784 2,824 
Plums and prunes ....... 341 353 328 2,613 1,783 5,983 
GBtrawberries 32 67 23 18,635 17,862 17,893 
String beans ..........++. 19 185 51 5,810 5,308 6,481 
600040584 1,226 1,280 658 12,277 20,736 32,612 


(a) Unavailable 


Mexican West Coast Vegetable Season Closes 


The 1927-28 season for the shipment of fresh vegetables to 
the United States from the Mexican West Coast is now definite- 
ly at an end, according to a report received from the American 
Consul at Nogales. It began on November 19, 1927, when the 
first shipments to the United States for the 1927-28 season 
crossed the border at Nogales, and ended with the last crossing 
on June 8, 1928. ‘lotal shipments to the United States during 
the season amounted to 5,280 car loads as compared with 5,611 
cars during the corresponding period last year. The principal 
fresh vegetable shipments from Mexico consist of tomatoes, 
green peas, and green peppers. 


Bermuda Vegetable Season Closes 


Exports of fresh vegetables from Bermuda to the United 
States during June, 1928, amounted to 1,241,000 pounds, as 
compared with 2,719,000 pounds during June last year, accord- 
ing to a report from the American Consul at Hamilton, Ber- 
muda. ‘lhe export season closed on June 26 and there will be 
no further shipments until next October, when the season again 
opens. Total shipments to the American market from the open- 
ing of the 1927-28 season on November 1, 1927, to the close of 
the season on June 26, 1928, amounted to 13,766,000 pounds, as 
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compared with 13,768,000 pounds from November 15, 1926, to 
June 28, 1927. ‘the principal vegetables shipped to United 
States markets from Bermuda are celery, carrots, and potatoes. 


Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Shipments 


Rail shipments of fresh fruits and vegetables have practi- 
cally doubled during the last ten years due largely to the devel- 
opment of adequate transportation service by the railroads of 
the United States, thus enabling consumers in all parts of the 
country to enjoy the benefits of such commodities at all seasons 
of the year. 


This is shown by a study just completed by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics into the origin and distribution of the eigh- 
teen principal fresh fruits and vegetables produced in the United 
States in 1927. ’ 


According to a bulletin issued by that Bureau, in this coun- 
try in 1927 rail shipments of the eighteen principal fruits and 
vegetables totaled 906,192 cars, of which 604,414 cars, or about 
sixty-five per cent, were unloaded at sixty-six of the principal 
markets throughout the country. 


Of the 604,414 cars unloaded, 583,981 cars were filled with 
fruits and vegetables produced in different parts of the United 
States while 20,433 were loaded with imported products. Im- 
ports included onions from Spain and Egypt; tomatoes from 
Mexico; white potatoes from Canada; grapefruit and oranges 
from Porto Rico, and lemons from Italy. 


California was the principal source of supply for many of 
the fresh fruits and vegetables. In the case of grapes, for ex- 
ample, 94 per cent came from California. That state also sup- 
plied 54 per cent of the pears; 57 per cent of the plums and 
prunes; 100 per cent of the lemons; 66 per cent of the oranges; 
63 per cent of the cantaloupes, and 59 per cent of the lettuce. 
Florida was the principal source of supply for grapefruit, celery 
and tomatoes, furnishing respectively 92 per cent, 32 per cent, 
and 36 per cent of the total unloads of those commodities. Geor- 
gia was the principal source of supply of two commodities, sup- 
plying 44 per cent of the peaches and 38 per cent of the water- 
melons. Washington was the largest source of supply for ap- 
ples; North Carolina for strawberries; New York for cabbage; 
Indiana for onions; Maine for white potatoes, and Virginia for 
sweet potatoes. 


\ 
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Tomatoes from ‘Texas reached sixty-two markets and cab- 
bage sixty-one; while Florida furnished fifty-six markets with 
tomatoes, sixty-three with grapefruit, and fifty-eight with 
oranges. Virginia white potatoes went to fifty markets, and its 
sweet potatoes, apples and cabbage to forty-five markets. 

The predominance of long hauls of fruits and vegetables 
from producer to consumer is well illustrated by the fact that 
nearly 43 per cent of the California carloads of fruits and vege- 
tables traveled over 3,000 miles, nearly 35 per cent traveled be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 miles, while the remaining 22 per cent 
traveled less than 2,000 miles. About 60 per cent of Washing- 
ton’s products traveled between 2,000 and 3,000 miles. Over 82 
per cent of the products from Florida, about 73 per cent from 
Idaho, over 61 per cent from Colorado, and over 58 per cent 
from ‘lexas moved between 1,000 and 2,000 miles. The greater 
part of the products from Georgia, Minnesota and Maine moved 
from 500 to 1,000 miles. The bulk of the products from Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin and New York traveled less than 500 miles. 
This was especially true with respect to New York State prod- 
ucts. 


Production Estimates on Apples, Peaches and Pears 


Present conditions seem to indicate a heavier production of 
apples this year than last, especially in the far western states 
where the production promises to be about 40 per cent greater 
than last year, according to a statement issued July 13 by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. ‘the total apple crop is 
forecast at 178,185,000 bushels, compared with 123,455,000 
bushels last year, and a five-year average of 183,387,000 bush- 
els. 

Increased production of peaches is forecast for all of the 
important peach-growing states of the country except New 
Jersey, which has a lighter production than last year. The 
United States peach production is forecast at 65,981,000 bushels, 
compared with 45,463,000 bushels last year and 69,981,000 bush- 
els in 1926. 

Pear production promises to be lighter in New York State 
this year, especially the Bartlett variety. Practically all of the 
other important pear-growing states have prospects for a much 
better production than last year. The total 1928 production is 
now estimated at 23,407,000 bushels, as compared with 18,072,- 
000 bushels last year and a five-year average of 20,150,000 
bushels. 
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New York Fruit Prospects 


Farm operations in New York State were retarded, and 
plant growth affected to a large degree, by the usually heavy 
rainfall in all portions of the state during June, according to a 
report made public on July 18th by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

‘the following table shows the estimated production in that 
state of apples, peaches and pears for 1928, as compared with 
the production in 1927 and with the 5-year average: 

mated 5-year 


1927 Average 
Bushels Bushels Bushels 
13,600,000 23,709,000 26,694,000 
1,140,000 1,989,000 1,848,000 
1,872,000 1,822,000 2,021,000 


California Fruit Prospects 

Under date of July 11, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics issued a report giving the estimated production of fruit 
in California, as of July 1, 1928, as compared with the produc- 
tion of fruit in 1926 and 1927. The following items from the 

report will be of interest to canners: 
Production 

1926 1927 
Commodity Bushels Bushels RBushels 
Apples 10,350,000 


Estimated 
1928 


Apricots 
Cherries 


Pea Vine and Sweet Corn Silage Recommended as Dairy Feed 

Dairy farmers located in the vicinity of canning factories 
will find it well worth while to feed pea vine silage to their cows 
as a substitute for corn silage, says F. B. Morrison, Director of 
the Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., and a well-known au- 
thority on livestock feeding. Pea vine silage is worth fully as 
much as good corn silage for feeding dairy cows, says this au- 
thority, who adds that sweet corn wastes from canning fac- 
tories also have possibilities as a dairy feed. 

“Farmers located near canning factories often find that a 
combination of dairying and canning crops production affords a 
well-balanced enterprise, especially when such canning factory 
wastes as pea vine silage or silage from sweet corn waste can 
be used as stock feed,” says Director Morrison. 


» 
| 
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“One of the most valuable canning factory wastes is pea 
vine silage. It is much richer in crude protein than corn silage, 
although the total amount of digestible nutrients is higher in 
well-matured corn silage. ‘ihe increased amount of protein in 
the pea vine silage, however, makes up for this deficiency in 
total nutrients, so that the feeding value of the pea silage is 
about on a par with corn silage. 


“Sweet corn fodder from which the ears have been removed 
for the cannery is also sometimes available for the silo in the 
vicinity of a canning factory. Silage from sweet corn fodder 
is nearly equal in feeding value to immature corn silage. Where 
sweet corn fodder is to be put in the silo, the silage will be im- 
proved somewhat by letting the fodder remain in the field after 
the ears are removed for the canning factory until it has reached 


about the same stage of maturity as field corn that is cut for 
the silo. 


“Husks and cobs from the canning factory have a lower 
feeding value than sweet corn fodder, and when combined with 


the latter in the silo tend to lower the feeding value of the fod- 
der.” 


Export of Young Pineapple Plants from Cuba Prohibited 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce reports the publication of a decree of the 
President of Cuba, effective June 23, which will prohibit the ex- 
portation, for a period of ten years, of young pineapple plants 
and sprouts thereof. The same decree prohibits, with no time 


limit, cutting and loading for export of pineapples which are 
not yet ripe. 


Canned Food Exports During May 


Exports of canned foods to foreign countries during the 
month of May are given in a report recently issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Following are the Department's fig- 
ures : 


May 1928 

Pounds Dollars 


Other fruit preparationg 2,888,741 


448,635 
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News about the Corn Borer 

The Bureau of Entomology reported on July 13 that corn 
borer moths were laying eggs from which will emerge young 
borers to feed on the 1928 crop. 

‘he corn borer moths are now emerging throughout the 
Great Lakes area infested with this destructive pest. The 
moths will be present in the fields during July and early Au- 
gust. They remain quiet during the day, hiding in patches of 
weeds and grass or underneath the leaves of the other plants. 
During the early evening and early morning they fly from plant 
to plant laying their eggs usually on the under-side of young 
corn leaves, an average of 400 eggs for every female moth. The 
egg hatch in from 4 to 9 days and the young borers soon begin 
to eat their way into the corn plant, where they will tunnel 
up and down the corn stalks, unobserved, eating the life of the 
corn plant. 

They live from 10 to 25 days and are strong fliers. Experi- 
ments have shown them to fly at least 20 miles and it is very 
probable that they do fly greater distances. Large bodies of 
water do not check their flight, for they have been seen to alight 
on the surface of the water and again take flight. This flight 
of the moths results in a natural spread into new territory of 
between 20 and 30 miles each year. 


Business Conditions 

Measured by the volume of checks passing through the 
banks for payment, trade during the week ended July 14 was 
greater than a year ago, but somewhat smaller than in the previ- 
ous week, according to the weekly statement of the Department 
of Commerce. Wholesale prices, as reflected by the general in- 
dex, showed a further gain over both the previous week and the 
corresponding period of a year ago. 

Loans and discounts of Federal Reserve member banks were 
higher than a year ago but showed a recession from the preced- 
ing week. Loans to brokers and dealers by member banks in New 
York City showed a decline from the preceding week but were 
still considerably higher than a year ago. Interest rates on 
time money again showed no change from the previous week 
but averaged higher than during the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Interest rates on call loans averaged higher than in 
either prior period. Business failures were more numerous 


than in either the preceding week or the corresponding week of 
1927. 
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CAR LOADINGS 


Merchandise 
L. 


Total Miscellaneous and L.C, Other 
Week ended July 7 ........... $50,605 336,593 221,565 292,447 
1,003,049 391,967 258,804 372,218 
Corresponding week, 1927 ...... 839,085 $28,496 220,413 290,076 
Corresponding week, 1926 ...... 897,556 329,786 223,576 344,194 


Trend of Wholesale and Retail Prices 

A decline in the general level of wholesale prices from May 
to June is shown by information collected by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The Bureau’s index number, computed on 
prices in 1926 as a base, and including 550 commodities or price 
series, stands at 97.6 for June, compared with 98.6 for May, a 
decrease of one per cent. Compared with June, 1927, however, 
with an index number of 93.8 it is an increase of 4 per cent. 
Farm products as a group declined 2 3/4 per cent from the May 
level, and foods decreased nearly 1 per cent. 

‘{he retail index issued by the Bureau, shows for June 15 a 
decrease of a little less than 1 per cent since May 15, 1928; a 
decrease of about three and three-fourths per cent since June 
15, 1927, and an increase of a little over 56 per cent since June 
15, 1913. From May 15 to June 15 this year, the Bureau re- 
ports a decrease in the average retail price of cabbage of 33 per 
cent, and of canned red salmon less than one-half of one per 
cent. No change was reported in the average retail prices of 
evaporated milk, baked beans, canned corn, canned peas and 
canned tomatoes. 


Witnesses in Customs Court Cases 

Referring not only to the pending Customs Court case in- 
volving imported canned pimientos, but to customs cases in gen- 
eral, a letter has been received from Assistant Attorney General 
Lawrence in charge of Customs, regarding witnesses in these 
cases. Mr. Lawrence expresses his appreciation for the help 
given by this Association in securing the names of witnesses 
who can testify for the Government in such cases, but suggests 
that it would add greatly to the value of this information if in 
connection with the names of such witnesses a short resume is 
given of what the witnesses are qualified to testify to. 


Foreign Trade Notes 

Canned pea pack at Bordeaux, France.—The pea-canning 
factories in the Bordeaux region have practically finished, after 
about a month of activity since the 1928 season commenced, 
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states a report from the American Consul at Bordeaux. The 
crop as a whole was not sufficient for the needs of the packers, 
several of whom could not obtain the quantities desired to oper- 
ate at full capacity. Because of the high prices asked by the 
farmers, local packers came to a joint agreement, during a cer- 
tain period, to refuse to buy pending lowering of growers’ prices. 
During this interval packing operations actually ceased for sev- 
eral days. The larger firms hope to secure a sufficient supply 
from their branch plants in Brittany, to care for their normal 
demands. 


Monthly statement of exports of canned fish—A monthly 
statistical statement showing the domestic exports by countries 
of canned fish, is prepared by the Division of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce. This statement is distributed on a 
sales basis, the price being one dollar per year, and may be ob- 
tained by interested firms by forwarding to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington, D. C., or any of its districts or co- 
operative offices the subscription of $1.00. 


Portuguese fisheries during May.—Improved weather con- 
ditions have resulted in better catches of sardines in Portugal. 
The demand from abroad continues very quiet, the prospects for 
the coming season being anything but encouraging. France, 
Brazil and Argentina took about 80% of the 23,802 cases ex- 
ported to countries other than the United States. 


Greek import duties reduced on lobsters, sardines and 
other fish.—The Greek minimum import duties on lobsters, sar- 
dines and dried, salted or smoked fish were reduced on July 6, 
1928, as follows, in metallic drachmas per 100 kilos, according 
to the American Commercial Attache at Athens: 


‘(Item 4) (d) Lobsters, from 25 to 20, (approximately $2.19 
to $1.75 per 100 lbs.), (e) sardines and the like, preserved in 
any manner, in tins, from 40 to 20, (approximately $3.50 to 
$1.75 per 100 lbs.), and (m) fish, dried, salted or smoked, not 


otherwise specified, from 20 to 8, (approximately $1.75 to $0.70 
per 100 Ibs.) 


Certificates of origin required by Latvia to obtain preferen- 
tial duties.—In the application of the new Latvian customs tariff, 
effective April 15, 1928, with its minimum and maximum rates 
of duty, the Government of Latvia requires the production of 
certificates of origin to prove the right of specific shipments to 
the lower or preferential rates, according to recent reports 
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from the American Trade Commissioner at Riga. As goods 
shipped to Latvia from the United States are entitled to these 
lower rates, the regulations governing the certificates of origin, 
as originally published on April 11, 1928, and with subsequent 
amendments, are of interest to American exporters. 


In general, certificates of origin, are required on all ship- 
ments to Latvia claiming the preferential rates. The certifi- 
cate of origin must show the country of origin, the kind of prod- 
uct (i. e., raw material completely of the given country’s pro- 
duction, or manufactured completely or only partially manu- 
factured therein, etc.), the number of pieces, the marks and 
figures, gross and net weight, and technical or commercial name 
of the goods, and any other data that may be specifically stipu- 
lated. However, gross and net weight need not be shown if the 
goods are dutiable by the piece, and the net weight may be omit- 
ted if the duty is based on the gross weight, or on the basis of 
the special tare list of the Ministry of Finance. 


On direct shipments from the United States to Latvia, cer- 
tificates are to be issued by Latvian consuls, subject to a fee 
varying from one to 20 lats (one lat equals $0.1938 U. S.) ac- 
cording to the value of the shipment. 


Further information regarding the regulations applying to 
such shipments can be secured by writing the Division of For- 
eign Tariffs, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Fruit and vegetable canning industry in Italy.—According 
to a report from the American Commercial Attache at Rome, 
the prospects are good for a large crop of figs, peaches and apri- 
cots in Italy. The Italian canneries are now running full time 


canning tomatoes, cherries, peas and beans on good orders, ac- 
cording to the report. 


Canned food trade of British Malaya.—Value of the total 
imports of preserved vegetables into British Malaya from Oc- 
tober, 1927, to March, 1928, remained approximately the same 
as during the corresponding period a year ago, although the 
quantity decreased somewhat, according to a report received 
from the the Consular Clerk at Singapore. Imports from the 
United States increased a trifle both in quantity and value. Ex- 
ports of canned pineapples increased 57 per cent compared with 
the corresponding period last year. The already small ship- 


ments to the United States declined from 348 short tons to 202 
short tons. 
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